



Donation to MIGS 


$1.3 million for 
genocide prevention project 


BARBARA BLACK 


Alumnus James M. Stanford has given $1.3 mil- 
lion to a Concordia-based project aimed at pre- 
venting genocide. 

The gift from the Calgary businessman will 
fund the Will to Intervene (W2I) project devel- 
oped by the Montreal Institute for Genocide and 
Human Rights Studies (MIGS), based at 
Concordia. 

W2I takes aim at politicians, business leaders 
and those who direct non-government organi- 
zations to exert pressure on decision-makers. It 
is the inspiration of MIGS senior fellow Senator 
Roméo Dallaire, the much-decorated retired 
army officer who turned his shattering disap- 
pointment with United Nations forces in 
Rwanda into a fierce drive to build world peace. 

With the announcement of his gift, Stanford 
said, “The important work by MIGS and the 
W2I program on genocide education and pre- 
vention has never been more compelling and 
relevant. The involvement of Lt.-Gen. Dallaire 
(ret.), our country’s foremost peace ambassa- 
dor, is a testament to the calibre, integrity and 
significance of these initiatives” 

Stanford is president of Stanford Resource 
Management Inc. He is the retired president, 
chief executive officer and a director of Petro- 
Canada, and chairman of the board of OPTI 
Canada Inc. and NOVA Chemicals Corporation. 

He earned a BSc in mining engineering from 
Loyola College in 1958, and another BSc, in 
petroleum engineering, from the University of 
Alberta. In recognition of his career, the U of A 
and Concordia have both awarded him hon- 
orary doctorates, and he was made an Officer of 
the Order of Canada. Sen. Dallaire was awarded 
the Loyola Medal in 2006. 

MIGS was established in 1986 to uncover the 
underlying reasons for genocide and other 
crimes against humanity and make policy rec- 
ommendations on how to resolve conflicts 
before they become mass atrocities. 

History professor Frank Chalk, who is the 
Institute's founder and director, said, 
“Throughout the years, our Institute has had a 
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Deep concentration is displayed by this student as he makes final touches to his team's entry in the 24th annual Troitsky Bridge 
Building Competition, which rounded out the activities during National Engineering Week at Concordia on March 14. The winner 
this year — the strongest and most original bridge constructed of popsicle sticks and glue - was from Cégep de Chicoutimi, fol- 
lowed by Carleton and Ryerson Universities. Concordia’s team placed a respectable 10th in a field of 26. 


$3 million: Luck of the Irish 


BARBARA BLACK 


The Centre for Canadian Irish Studies 
(CCIS) marked St. Patrick’s Day by 
accepting a substantial donation from 
the government to support a scholarly 
research chair. 

The announcement was made at a 
luncheon on March 17 at the Hotel 
Bonaventure attended by Premier Jean 
Charest, Irish Ambassador Declan Kelly, 
Montreal Mayor Gérald Tremblay, 
Concordia President Michael Di Grappa 
and about 1,000 members of the United 
Irish Societies. 

The gift of $2 million from the Quebec 


|INTERNAL AWARDS 2 


Reception to honour stellar researchers 


GOODMAN FETE 4 


Institute forms new association 


government was made to the Canadian 
Irish Studies Foundation, which man- 
ages the program, and accepted by its 
founding chair, Brian Gallery. It will be 
topped up with $1 million from the 
Concordia University Foundation. 

The $3-million endowment will fund 
a chair in a discipline as yet to be 
named. Founding CCIS_ director 
Michael Kenneally said it will likely be a 
year before a holder of the chair is cho- 
sen. “It could be in literature, history, 
geography — there are many possibili- 
ties, he said. 

The chair will be named after one of 


- Quebec's premier public families, the 





JO1VSSITI NOIUVH 


ART COLLECTIVES 


Art Matters invites alums to share their wisdom 


Johnsons. Daniel Johnson, son of a 
French-Canadian mother and an anglo- 
phone journalist from Ireland, was the 
Union Nationale premier in 1946. Two of 
his sons also became premier, Daniel, 
Jr, as a Liberal, and Pierre Marc as 
leader of the Parti Québécois. Many 
francophones have Irish forebears, and 
there has always been a close affinity 
between the two cultural groups. 

The CCIS was established in 2000 ona 
general wave of interest in things Irish, 
from Riverdance to the Celtic Tiger phe- 
nomenon, and was propelled by the 
energy of Gallery, Kenneally and 
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A celebration of internal research awards 


Synergy is that wonderful thing 
that often happens when you 
bring people together. 

On March 11, the Office of 
Research brought together 
members of Concordia’s_re- 
search community to celebrate 
the recipients of this year’s inter- 
nal research awards. 

At the reception, Petro- 
Canada Award winner Christine 
DeWolf (see below) met 
University Research Award win- 
ner Simon Bacon and discov- 
ered that her research on the 
effect of ozone on lung surfac- 
tants has direct links to Bacon's 
research on asthma and stress. 

“We definitely need to work 
together,’ she told the gathering. 

The Petro-Canada Young 
Innovator Awards Program rec- 
ognizes, promotes, and supports 
outstanding emerging faculty 
researchers whose academic 
work is particularly innovative, 
impacts positively on the learn- 


ing environment of their depart- 
ments, and has the potential to 
be of significance to society at 
large. 

Tina Ackermans, a _ 1997 
Concordia graduate in market- 
ing who is now retail market 
manager at Petro-Canada, said 
the program highlights the com- 
pany's commitment to research 
and researchers across the coun- 
try. “We are very proud of it” she 
said. 

The reception also celebrated 
recipients of the 2008 University 
Research Awards (URAs). 

Established by Senate in 1998 
to recognize research or creative 
achievements of full-time faculty 
in tenure-track or tenured posi- 
tions, the university now awards 
four $5,000 research recognition 
prizes in two distinct categories: 
emerging and established. 

Bacon received the award as 
an emerging researcher, as did 
Erin Manning (Cinema) for her 


interdisciplinary work, which 
emphasizes the senses, the body, 
philosophy and the political. 
URAs for established researchers 
went to Raymonde April (Studio 
Arts) for her groundbreaking 
work in photography, and Ann 
English (Chemistry and Bio- 
chemistry) for her pioneering 
research in bioinorganic chem- 
istry. 

English, who joined Concordia 
in 1982, expressed great pleasure 
in the university's renewed com- 
mitment to research. This senti- 
ment was echoed by President 
Michael Di Grappa. 

“The creation of a vice-presi- 
dency under the leadership of Dr. 
Louise Dandurand has created a 
strong impetus for the research 
profile of Concordia and for 
attracting high quality, 
researchers and graduate stu- 
dents from around the world,’ Di 
Grappa said. 

DAWN WISEMAN 





Vice-President Louise Dandurand congratulated the award-winners at 
the Montefiore Club reception on March 11. “| have been involved in 
research administration for 20 years and watched the research land- 
scape from various angles,” she said. “There is something exceptional 


about Concordia." 


Innovators win big by working small 


Christine DeWolf, an associate 
professor in the Department of 
Chemistry and Biochemistry, won 
a Petro-Canada Award for the 
project “Role of Surface Ozone 
Reactions in Environmental 
Processing of Atmospheric 
Aerosols and Lung Surfactant? 
The holder of a doctorate from 
the Imperial College of Science, 
Technology and Medicine, Uni- 
versity of London (U.K.), she spe- 
cializes in the interfacial interac- 
tions important to health issues, 
the environment, and materials 
science. DeWolf has a particular 
focus on phospholipids, the pri- 





Christine DeWolf, Chemistry and Biochemistry 


mary component in cellular 
membranes. 

She studies how the surface 
structures of cells and molecules 
play a role in determining what 
goes on in and around them. 
Much of her work involves lipids, 
organic (or carbon-containing) 
molecules that are insoluble in 
water, such as fats and choles- 
terol. Working with such tiny 
structures requires highly spe- 
cialized equipment, for which 
she has benefited from the 
Canada Foundation for 
Innovation. 

Muthukumaran Packirisamy 


is an associate professor in the 
Department of Mechanical and 
Industrial Engineering, and 
holds the Concordia Chair in 
Optical BioMEMS (Tier 2). He 
obtained his Petro-Canada 
Award for the project 
“Sustainable micro photosyn- 
thetic power cell on polymer 
MEMS technology, 
Packirisamy’s award-winning 
work in miniaturization expands 
the concept of MEMS (micro- 
electro-mechanical systems) by 
adding optical and biological 
elements to mechanical and 
electronic ones. His optical 


Rolf Wiithrich, Mechanical and Industrial Engineering 


MEMS inventions are being 
commercialized through 
Concordia’s Office of Research 
and its partner Gestion Valeo, in 
partnership with a private com- 
pany, Enablence. 

Rolf Wiithrich is an assistant 
professor in the Department of 
Mechanical and __ Industrial 
Engineering, and has a PhD in 
micro- and nanosciences from 
the Swiss Federal Institute of 
Technology Lausanne. 

Wiithrich won his award for 
“Production and characteriza- 
tion of nanoparticles by electro- 
chemical discharges for catalysts 





in fuel cells.” A scientist who 
combines high-level physics with 
biochemistry, his research may 
one day have us driving cleaner, 
more energy-efficient cars. 

Until the production and safe- 
ty issues of hydrogen fuel cells 
are solved, he and others in the 
field are turning to carbon-based 
fuels such as methanol. They are 
creating a platinum-ruthenium 
alloy fuel cell core and covering 
its surface with millions of 
nanoparticles in an effort to 
increase its efficiency. 


BARBARA BLACK 


M. Packirisamy, Mechanical and Industrial Engineering 
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New Provost dives in| 


David Graham ready for the challenge 


BARBARA BLACK 


David Graham says he still has 
to learn the ropes, but he looks 


quite comfortable in the 
Provost's office. 
Graham, who came _ to 


Concordia in 2005 as Dean of 
Arts and Science, now finds 
himself academic head of the 
university, having become 
Provost on March 1. 

Learning the ropes, in this 
case, means reading people's 
expectations of his role — what 
he should be doing, and what he 
should back off and let the facul- 
ties do — and he has asked the 
deans for guidance on that 
question. He sees his role as 
managing the overall academic 
strategy of the university in a 
clear and consistent way. 

His most urgent challenge will 
be dealing with stark financial 
reality, as the universities pres- 
sure the government to raise 
tuition fees over the objections 
of student groups. 

“In her address to the Conseil 
des Relations Internationales de 
Montréal last week, [McGill 
Principal] Heather Munroe- 
Blum talked about the serious 
effect underfunding is having on 
all the Quebec universities. It’s a 
difficult political issue. Does the 
government have the courage to 
grasp the nettle?” 

As the gap widens between 
Quebec's artificially low fees and 
those of the other provinces, 
Graham worries that a rise in 
tuition will be increasingly hard 
for students to absorb. 

Munroe-Blum also pointed 
out that attendance at universi- 
ty isn’t directly related to higher 
fees, he said. Fees are highest in 
Nova Scotia, yet that province 
has the highest proportion of 
students relative to population. 
In fact, keeping tuition fees arti- 
ficially depressed may devalue 
higher education in the public 
mind. 

“The strain on our govern- 
ment is enormous, Graham 
said. “It already funds universi- 
ties at a higher per-capita rate 
than the other provinces, and 
they face other demands, such 
as physical infrastructure? 

Straitened finances are 
prompting Concordia to build 
an integrated budget and plan- 
ning process. 

Graham explained that the 
university is coming out of a 
period of rapid growth, when an 





David Graham started as Provost a day after his appointment was 


announced. 


entrepreneurial spirit was 
encouraged. “We've done won- 
derfully, but that kind of rapid 
growth is no longer sustainable. 
We're entering a period of having 
to manage with relatively flat 
revenues and rising costs.” 

He smiled. “We all know a ris- 
ing tide lifts all boats, but we 
don't want any to be left high and 
dry when the tide goes out.” 

He considers his two-and-a- 
half years as Dean of Arts and 
Science “a wonderful chapter, 
but a closed one, and expects to 
work well with the current staff 
in the Provost's office. By coinci- 
dence, he and President-Elect 
Judith Woodsworth come from a 
similar background in the 
humanities. All the more reason 
to remain sensitive to the partic- 
ular needs of the other three fac- 
ulties. 

His own field of expertise is 
French emblem books of the 
16th and 17th centuries, and his 
research has given him consider- 
able experience with informa- 
tion technology. It’s a subject 
that fires him up. 


“L hope I'm not just an uncriti- 
cal enthusiast, but I am comfort- 
able with it, because I've used it 
in my research and my teaching 
for a long time. It potentially 
offers great benefits. The best 
new technologies are becoming 
more accessible and more perva- 
sive, and hence less noticeable. 

“These technologies — social 
networking and online commu- 
nities, for example — are increas- 
ingly interactive and immersive, 
and that has exciting implica- 
tions for education? 

While Graham is a Canadian 
scholar of French literature, he 
had never before lived in 
Montreal, and loves it. “It's a fab- 
ulous time to be at Concordia? 
he said. . 

His wife is a McGill graduate 
who is pleased to be back in the 
city. Their family is spread across 
the continent. One son is a risk 
management analyst for a bank 
and lives in Toronto with a part- 
ner and small son, and the other 
just earned a graduate degree in 
linguistics and lives in Fort 
MeMurray, Alta. 
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ACCOLADES 


Karl J. Raudsepp, of the Music Department, was awarded the 
Estonian-Canadian Medal of Merit by the Estonian Central Council 
of Canada at the 90th Anniversary Celebrations of Estonian 
Independence at the University of Toronto on Feb. 24. Raudsepp, 
current president of the Montreal Estonian Society, was one of 12 
individuals recognized for outstanding contributions to preserving 
and enhancing Estonian heritage and culture in Canada. He is a past 
president of CUPFA and has sat on numerous university bodies. 


Noo 


“Postcolonial Borderlands: Orality and Irish Traveller Writing”, a 
recent Concordia Master's thesis in English literature, is being pub- 
lished by Cambridge Scholars. Christine Walsh graduated in 2007, 
and was a recipient of several grants from the Centre for Canadian 
Irish Studies. Her thesis concerns the nomadic Roma of Ireland, who 
have a long history of marginalization and discrimination, and 
focuses on two works by Traveller writers, Nan Joyce's My Life on the 
Road and Sean Maher's The Road to God Knows Where. 


N@” 


How Mathematicians Think, (Princeton University Press), by 
William Byers (Mathematics and Statistics) has been chosen as 
one of the 39 best science and technology books of 2007 by the 
Library Journal (March 2008). “It's a great honour to be associated 
with other people on the list such as Steven Pinker, Oliver Sacks, 
Douglas Hofstadter, Richard Preston and Natalie Angier; Byers said. 
His book is the only selection in mathematics. 


Noo 


The Life Stories of Montrealers Displaced by War, Genocide and Other 
Human Rights Violations was featured at an event called Sharing 
Authority: Building Community-University Alliances through Oral 
History, Digital Storytelling and Collaboration, held at the Centre 
d'Histoire de Montréal from Feb. 7 to 10. The director of the research 
project is Canada Research Chair in Public History Steven High. 


N@Qo 


Creative young alumni continue to make films that turn heads. Erin 
Laing’s 13-minute first film, Birthday Girl, premiered at the Rendez- 
vous du cinéma québécois on Feb. 21, and was described by The 
Gazette's Bill Brownstein as “stylish and playfully subversive” Laing 
financed it largely with the winnings from a screenwriting competi- 
tion. Power Lines, an experimental film about the breakdown of dig- 
ital data by Stephania Gambaroff, opened at the Village East 
Theatre in New York City. Gambaroff is a 2007 Fine Arts graduate, 
originally from St. Petersburg, Russia. 


~Qo 


Rosemary Mountain (Music/Hexagram) presented her 
Interactive Playroom at UQAM as part of a symposium for 
International Women's Day. She is shown setting up the Playroom 
below. “It is in some ways a rehearsal for a presentation we will be 
making in July in Bologna, Italy, at the International Society for 
Music Education World Conference 2008; she said in an email. The 
Playroom will be exhibited at the Dallas Museum of Art and the 
Fabrica Ciencia Viva science museum in Aveiro, Portugal, later this 
year. Mountain will present a paper at the Electroacoustic Music 
Studies conference (EMS-08) in Paris in June, in which she will 
report on tests using the Playroom to help classify an array of elec- 
troacoustic music pieces, 
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$3 million donation 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

the rest of the Irish-Canadian 
community. Their fundraising 
efforts were given a substantial 
boost by a major gift from the 
Irish government that was 
matched by the Canadian and 
Quebec governments. 

In the intervening years, the 
CCIS has presented 135 visiting 
speakers, many from Ireland. 
The Centre offers 18 courses in a 
dozen disciplines on Irish and 
Irish-Canadian subjects, and 
gives out 20 scholarships a year. 
It has also sponsored tours, 
notably of the haunting memori- 
al at Grosse Ile, Que., where 
thousands of 19th-century 
immigrants landed in North 
America, many of them dying of 
after 
widespread famine in their own 


disease and_ starvation 
country. 

Many Irish orphans from 
Ile were adopted by 


Quebec families, while others 


Grosse 





Goodman Institute offers 


BARBARA BLACK 


The Goodman Institute of 
Investment Management turns 
out graduates with great busi- 
ness prospects. The current stu- 
dents want to make sure they 
stay in touch, so they've created 
an association. 

The Goodman program is 
unique, because it combines a 
Master’s in business adminis- 
tration with certification as a 
chartered financial analyst. 
The MBA-CFA combination 
was inspired by well-known 
Concordia alumnus’ Ned 
Goodman, who continues to 
support the Institute. Ninety- 
eight students are in the pro- 
gram in Montreal and Toronto, 
they connect by videoconfer- 





married into the French commu- 
nity. Poet Emile Nelligan (1879- 
1941), iconic folksinger La 
Bolduc (born Mary Travers, 
1894-1941), publisher and politi- 
cian Claude Ryan (1925-2004), 
like the Johnsons, had _ Irish 
roots. 

Early in its existence, the 
organizers drew in Concordia 
professors with an academic 
interest or ancestral roots in 
Ireland, and created a network of 
friends in Montreal's Irish com- 
munity. 

The CCIS offers a 24-credit 
minor and a stand-alone 30- 
credit certificate in Canadian 
Irish studies. courses 
reached hundreds of 
young undergraduates, but it 
has an equally important role 
as an educational link between 
Canada and Ireland, and claims 
as its mandate the promotion of 
“a fuller understanding of 
Ireland and the Irish experience 


These 
have 


encing to work at the three lev- 
els of the CFA program. 

Danny Bruni, the president of 
the new student association, 
says it was time to give the pro- 
gram higher visibility. 

“Many people knew about 
Concordia and John Molson, 
but not the Goodman Institute. 
As a matter of fact, not even 
current John Molson School of 
Business MBA students knew 
about our program. However, 
our main target audience is the 
financial industry. We want 
these people to know our pro- 
gram and think highly of it” 

The association. with the 
assistance of their VP Events 
Meggie Daoust, held a wine and 
cheese event on March 10 with 
three speakers on the timely 





The Quebec government has given $2 million for the creation of the Johnson Chair in Canadian Irish Studies, 
to which the Concordia University Foundation, under the direction of Kathy Assayag, added $1 million. Seen 
above at the St. Patrick's Day luncheon where the donations were announced are Brian Gallery, Chair of the 
Canadian Irish Studies Foundation, Premier Jean Charest, and Michael Kenneally, Director of the Centre. 


in Canada’ 

Accordingly, the Centre's visit- 
ing speakers have ranged widely, 
from Nobel-winning poet 
Seamus Heaney and former 
prime minister Garret Fitz- 


subject of managing risk in cap- 
ital markets. 

Marie-Claude Provost, Senior 
Director, Policy and Proxy 
Management, Caisse de dépdt 
et placement du Québec, talked 
to the students about socially 
responsible investing. 

“She enhanced our knowl- 
edge about how portfolios are 
constructed and how they need 
not only to maximize financial 
return but also serve the 
greater good; Bruni said. “This 
type of investing is becoming 
more relevant in today’s finan- 
cial markets.” 


Natan Schecter, Manager 
Retirement and _ Investment 
Services, Great West Life 


Assurance Company, talked 


about what kind of strategies 


Alvaro Gonzalez, Goodman MBA Student; Natan Schecter, Speaker and Manager of Retirement and Investment 
Services for Great West Life; Danny Bruni, President, Goodman Institute Students’ Association. 


Gerald to cooking expert Darina 
Allen. Courses are similarly var- 
ied, including not only Irish his- 
tory, traditional music, the Irish 
language (Gaeilge) and the rich 
literary canon, but also contem- 


porary Irish cinema, Irish geog- 
raphy, and issues of Irish and 
Quebec _ political _ identity. 
Students can also prepare for 
field study in Ireland on a specif- 
ic subject. 


unique program 


are best to minimize risk and 
increase returns, like diversifi- 
cation. 

Corrections are a fact of life 
in the stock market, he said. 

“If the markets never correct- 
ed they would just keeping 
going up and that would elimi- 
nate any benefits of picking dif- 
ferent stocks; Bruni explained. 
“Mr. Schecter also talked about 
how he tries to control the 
erratic behaviours of his clients 
and how he steers them clear of 
turbulence.” 

Stephen’ Kibsey, Senior 
Portfolio Manager, Materials, 
for the Caisse de dépét et place- 
ment told the students about 
socially responsible investing in 
the mining industry. The suc- 
cess of the mine depends heavi- 
ly on the buy-in of the local 
community that supplies the 
workers. Kibsey said companies 
should try to understand what 
these communities need, and 
not impose things on them. 

“This was a very interesting 
topic, because we got to hear 
about a niche market and its 
particular risks,’ Bruni said. 

At the end of April, all the 
Goodman students will get 
together in Montreal for Prep 
Week. They'll spend four intense 
days going through the CFA cur- 
riculum to prepare for their pro- 
fessional exams on June 7. 


Their lives aren't all study, 
fortunately. They're planning a 
golf tournament, the Goodman 
Open, in September. Bruni said 
they hope the students will 
bring their bosses with them so 
they can mix them up in stu- 
dent-manager foursomes. 
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HUNGRY FOR KNOWLEDGE 


Growing change in agriculture 


DAWN WISEMAN 


Satoshi Ikeda (Sociology and Anthropology) may 
be talking about a revolution, but it’s a quiet one, 
involving the recreation and re-imagining of the 
way we live our lives. 

Ikeda holds the Tier 2 Canada Research Chair 
(CRC) in Political Sociology of Global Futures. 

“The title means we are critical of the current 
direction of globalization, particularly the way 
things are going under corporate domination,’ he 
explained. 

“We are very concerned with questions of 
inequality in the distribution of economic and 
political power, and are looking at alternatives 
that will lead us in a direction that will solve the 
ecological, economic and social unsustainability 
of the capitalist system. We're really striving for 
reform and better quality of life” 

Within the Chair, Ikeda, along with colleagues 
and graduate students, is analyzing key indus- 
tries, examining how decision-making is central- 
ized in these industries and then looking at trends 
that may bring about greater decision-making 
equality. One of his areas of focus is sustainable 
agriculture, 

Located in Alberta prior to his appointment at 
Concordia in 2007, Ikeda has spent a good deal of 
time examining both industrial and alternative 
farming in that province. 

“Alberta is a good example of how corporate 
agriculture is creating unsustainable practice,” he 
said. “It’s unsustainable for the farmer, for the 
environment and for the community.’ 

The thought of cattle ranches brings to mind 
images of wide-open spaces and large herds slow- 
ly grazing on wind blown grass. Ikeda underlined 
that space and feed are essential to the balance 
inherent in this traditional method. 

“Grass provides the animals with a lot of 
Vitamin A and D, which are required for nutri- 
tious beef? he said. In addition, because the cows 
wander over the fields, nutrients are returned to 
the land via their excrement, and more grass 
grows. The cycle is relatively self-sustaining. 

Corporate beef production, however, relies on 
feedlot farming. In this system, cattle are penned 
into small spaces and provided with grain-based 
feed, which increases their bulk but actually 
decreases the nutrient value of the meat harvest- 
ed from the animals. 

“Feedlot operations also create a nutrient imbal- 
ance in the soil? Ikeda said. While animal waste is 
still used as fertilizer for the feed grain, only potassi- 
um is returned to the land in sufficient quantities; to 
restore balance, chemical fertilizers are required. 


“This system produces less nutritious food, 
depletes the land and requires significant use of 
petroleum product — the whole process is hugely 
unsustainable, he sighed. 

An alternative even better than traditional cattle 
farming is bison. Because these herd animals are 
indigenous to the prairies, they eat prairie grass and 
are naturally adapted to surviving the winter out of 
doors even under harsh conditions. 

“These animals essentially take care of them- 
selves and require very little additional support 
from humans, Ikeda said. Because they do not 
require hay, even in winter, farmers raising bison 
do not need diesel to sow, reap, and spread winter 
feed. In fact, bison farming requires “so little bor- 
rowing that farmers can remain independent of 
corporate structures.” 

Of course, independence comes with its own 
challenges; perhaps most significant is the devel- 
opment of a market. As Ikeda explained, “These 
farmers tend to do direct marketing. They either 
have stalls at urban and suburban farmers’ mar- 
kets or invite the public onto their land to see the 
animals, learn about farming practices and buy 
their goods” 

He sees reconnecting urban dwellers with the land 
and the food that they eat as a very positive develop- 
ment. “We have isolated ourselves in urban areas,” he 
said. “We need to restore the community aspect of 
food production and consumption” 


Canada Research Chair Satoshi 
Ikeda is studying sustainable 
agriculture. 


In some areas, community networks are being 
built through a practice called community-support- 
ed agriculture (CSA). City-dwellers prepay local 
farmers in the spring, helping them to purchase the 
supplies needed to raise their crops. 

When the harvest starts, each contributor receives 
a weekly box of fresh produce, either delivered to 
their door or to a central pick-up point. The contract 
between farmer and client usually includes an obli- 
gation to volunteer, so that people take part in the 
growing and harvesting of their own food. 

“It's a very good system,’ said Ikeda. “It cuts out the 
middleman, it gives farmers power to set a fair price 
for their produce, the consumer gets quality goods, 
and there is no packaging.” In Quebec, where a num- 
ber of the networks already exist, the system even 
has the potential to become year-round with local 
produce. 

“With the new rural pact, the government is 
encouraging farmers to explore alternatives. 
Combine that with greenhouse farming supported 
by Hydro power or biomass heat generation, and we 
could have fresh, locally grown, organic produce all 
year long.” 

For more information on CSA, go to the Equiterre 
web site. The Montreal-based network provides links 
to 97 CSA farms in Quebec that deliver provisions to 
at least 15,000 people in the province. For informa- 
tion about registering for the next season go to: 
www.equiterre.org/en/ 
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Serving up solidarity 


KAREN HERLAND 


For nearly a decade, students have been able to get 
nutritious vegetarian and vegan meals on campus 
prepared by their peers. 

Frustrated by the way campus monopolies dictat- 
ed food choices, a group of Concordians who loved 
to cook began preparing meals in a nearby church 
basement and delivering them to the basement of 
Reggie's in the Hall Building for distribution to hun- 
gry students. 

The People’s Potato has evolved into a grassroots 
collective that serves meals on a donation basis to 
500 students every day on the seventh floor of the 
Hall Building. 

Laura C. Roberts, who is working on her MA in 
History, became a volunteer three years ago. “I was 
attracted by what they stand for. They offer free food 
for everyone, regardless of religious or cultural 
dietary restrictions. And | appreciate the spirit of 
their collective dynamic? 

Since last year, Roberts has been one of 13 paid 
staff who run the project. Staff manage the budget, 
which starts with a $3-per-student membership fee. 
(Students can choose to opt out.) Each week, meal 
service garners up to another $300 in donations. All 
staff operate on an equal pay/equal say basis. 

Staff are responsible for sourcing food for the daily 
meal. Donations come through Moisson Montreal and 
organic ingredients are purchased from Bianca 
International Organic and Coop  daAlentour. 
Ingredients also come from the Jean-Talon Market and 
are grown in a garden they maintain at Loyola. 

The collective is available to offer solidarity serv- 
ings for grassroots organizations that want to offer 


The People’s Potato volunteers 
serve lunch every weekday. 


food at special events. But the focus of their efforts in 
the Hall Building lunch. 

Paid staff act as chefs and coordinate the menus. 
“We are all pretty inventive and come up with recipes 
based on what is in the fridge” Each chef coordinates 
the chopping, prepping and serving efforts of 
between 10 and 20 volunteers who show up each day 
for the 12:30 to 2 p.m. meal. From preparation to 
returning the last dish, each lunch takes from 8:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 

“It’s an open house for volunteers,” Roberts 
explained. Anyone can pitch in to chop, serve or 





clean up. Currently, about 80 volunteers are involved. 

In addition to the daily meal, a street serving is 
held up to three times a week. Volunteers distribute 
sandwiches and hot food in cold weather to home- 
less people by touring a few haunts around the Sir 
George campus. Any leftover food is dropped off at a 
local organization. 

The People’s Potato offers workshops and infor- 
mation sessions. Subjects range from Cooking 101 to 
make-your-own spice blends, sustainable farming 
and migrant workers. They have also produced a 
cookbook. For more: peoplespotato.blogspot.com/ 


Food for Thought provides something to chew on 


The 2008 edition of the student-organized 
Sustainable Business Conference was held March 
14, and attended by about 400 people, mainly stu- 
dents. With spiking global food prices, changing 
weather patterns and growing concern about 
waste, pollution and health, the organizers’ choice 
of food as the theme was timely. 

The audience filled the D.B. Clarke Theatre 
throughout the day and listened intently as speak- 
ers discussed organic farming, genetically modi- 


Food for Thought organizers were all 
smiles at the successful event. It 
took them eight months to plan it. 


fied organisms, locally sourced food, fair trade, 
and other issues. 

The students heard sobering facts about how 
difficult it is to make a living as a farmer in 
Canada, especially in the organic market. Despite 
reports of high food prices in many parts of the 
world, Canadian consumers have a wealth of 
choice and spend relatively little on their food, 
much of which comes from other countries. 

Among the speakers was Laurence Fauteaux, a 
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women's studies student who has been working 
with Equiterre, a non-profit organization that 
links local organic farmers with city dwellers. 

Another speaker was Rob Clarke, a Concordia 
alumnus who is executive director of Transfair 
Canada, which oversees fair trade certification in 
this country. Started with government funding, it 
is now self-supporting and is expanding. It has 258 
licensees in Canada, mainly in coffee sales. 

The conference itself was carefully designed to 
leave as light a footprint as possible. The annual day- 
long event started in 2005, when students discovered 
that of Concordia’s four faculties, the John Molson 
School of Business had the least information about 
sustainability, in the form of literature, projects and 
resources. Since then, they've never looked back. 

This year a new student organization was 
announced. The John Molson Sustainable 
Business Group will develop business cases for 
competitions, give tours of companies and bring in 
speakers, all from a sustainable perspective. 

Dean Sanjay Sharma, whose own academic field 
is sustainability, is strongly supportive, as is 
President Michael Di Grappa, who was Vice- 
President, Services, when the sustainability move- 
ment was set in motion five years ago with a 
sweeping audit of the university's environmental, 
economic and social practices. 
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Digging the dirt on the potato 


KAREN HERLAND 


Elizabeth Johnston, of the Marketing Department, 
hopes to bring the humble potato out of obscurity 
and into the light. 

Johnston, who has been researching the potato 
in her spare time, has dug up a wealth of material 
about this misunderstood root vegetable. She 
intends to publish No Small Potatoes: A Journey this 
fall, appropriate given that the United Nations 
declared 2008 the International Year of the Potato. 

Johnston became interested in the subject almost 
by accident. An assignment in a photography class to 
“shoot something that had not been photographed 
to death” led her to the potato. As she suspected, 
there was very little potato art out there, except 
maybe those primary school stamp projects. 

“There were a lot of eggplants and onions, but 
almost no potatoes. The major exception was Van 
Gogh's paintings of The Potato Eaters. Johnston 
said this series was important to him, because 
“these farmers were scratching the earth for their 
living, and he wanted to valorize that’ 

Johnston, who has a background in scriptwriting 
and teaches business communication in the John 
Molson School of Business, related to that under- 


Some of the potato varieties avail- 
able in the market in Puno, Peru. 


dog association, so she continued research that 
took her from Peru to Prince Edward Island and, of 
course, Ireland. Along the way, she uncovered a few 
surprises. 

For one, the potato is actually indigenous to 
Peru. Despite its link with Ireland, it arrived there 
quite late. Its cultivation was likely the result of 
explorers bringing potatoes back from South 
America to Europe, from Europe to the U.K. and, 
only after that, to North America. 

Johnston also learned that potatoes were initial- 
ly greeted with suspicion in Europe, since they 
were part of the poisonous nightshade family. It 
was the decision of Louis XVI to dig up his rose gar- 
dens and replace them with potato crops under 
armed guards that shifted public perception. 

Peru now is home to an International Potato 
Centre, which Johnston visited, learning about the 
over 5,000 varieties that are maintained there, and 
ongoing research into the vegetable’s antioxidant 
properties. 

Johnston also traveled to the Quechua Potato 
Park in Cuzco, Peru. Indigenous people established 


an eco-tourism centre there 10 years ago. They 
share organic farming methods, companion plant- 
ing information and rituals. 

Johnston said that whenever she mentions No 
Small Potatoes, people immediately tell their own 
stories and memories involving the potato. She's 
started a blog to encourage that exchange: explore- 
the-possibilities.gaia.com/blog/. She remembers 
watching her own grandmother peeling piles of 
potatoes to make perogies when she was a little 
girl. 

Today, diet gurus like Montignac and Atkins, 
among others, warn against the potato and cham- 
pion proteins over carbohydrates. 

“It’s not the potato’s fault, it’s what you put on it? 
said Johnston, underscoring the nutritional value 
of the maligned tuber. Actually remarkably low in 
fat and high in nutrients like potassium and vita- 
min C, potatoes and milk can sustain human life 
indefinitely. 
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Growing and eating locally 


KAREN HERLAND 


A major report on the future of Quebec's agriculture was 
made public in mid-February. 

“It represents an impressive research effort; said 
Shane Mulligan, a lecturer in the Department of 
Political Science. 

The report, commissioned by Jean Charest and writ- 
ten under the leadership of Jean Pronovost, comes after 
18 months and over 700 presentations from farmers, 
consumers and other stakeholders. The final report 
offers 49 recommendations for the future of Quebec's 
agricultural sector. 

The report generally calls for a shift away from tradi- 
tional commodities towards a more diverse production 
base, with incentives for organic methods and environ- 
mental stewardship. It also recommends shifting subsi- 
dies toward small or beginning enterprises, and encour- 
ages labeling and distribution of local produce. 

“These changes reflect a growing consumer interest 
in knowing your food, where it comes from and how it 
is produced?’ Mulligan said. 

Mulligan has begun a research project looking at the 
relationships between energy, agriculture, and food 
security. 

“Food security is partly about there being enough 
food, but it also matters that you trust the food, and that 
you can afford it” 

Among the factors affecting food prices is the rising 
price of oil. 

“Fossil fuels literally drive agricultural production? 
Mulligan said. 

Oil is important in terms of farm production, food 
transport and food processing. Fluctuations in fuel 
prices have an impact on production costs, and ulti- 
mately on consumer prices, so reducing the distance 
food travels can help lessen the impact of oil price hikes. 

Mulligan says that a local agricultural infrastructure 


Gathering 


BARBARA BLACK 


Where you eat definitely influences what you eat. That's 
the idea behind Domestic Foodscapes, an interdiscipli- 
nary discussion that will take place at Concordia this 
weekend. 

Rhona Richman Kenneally (Design and Computation 
Arts) and Jordan LeBel, an associate professor at 
Cornell University’s School of Hotel Administration, 
asked 53 of his undergraduate students to describe and 
draw the kitchen of their childhood. The results suggest 
that the traditional family dinner, with everyone togeth- 
er, conversing amiably and uninterrupted by the televi- 
sion, was a key memory for about half the students. In 
fact, those with the most vivid recollections are more 
likely to enjoy food and cooking now, in adulthood. 

Richman Kenneally and LeBel, who is a member of 
Concordia’s Marketing Department, organized 
Domestic Foodscapes, a workshop bring together 
scholars and practitioners from a variety of disciplines. 
They're keeping it closed and low-key to maximize fruit- 
ful exchanges among the invited researchers. 

Among them are several Concordians, notably 
anthropologist David Howes, who feels that wine-tast- 
ing is far too centred on the palate to the detriment of 
our other senses, and historian Alan Nash, who will 
present a paper called “Let's Eat Out Tonight: The 
Impact of Restaurant Delivery on Montreal's Domestic 





that includes a broader range of locally produced foods 
makes sense in terms of food security. “Ultimately, 
there's a question of whether we could feed ourselves 
independently if we needed to. And that depends on 
maintaining local food production capacity: 

The report also touches on the idea of food sovereign- 
ty. “This is a question of autonomy and choice, of mak- 
ing our own decisions about agriculture. There’ a lot of 
concern about negative impacts from globalization in 
the food industry’ 

Mulligan said the report also suggests the need for 
“expedited local supply chains that could get food to 
markets with less bureaucracy: 

A recent Gazette article quoted an Abitibi farmer's 


testimony to the commission last May. His produce had 
to be shipped to a Montreal warehouse before being dis- 
tributed to the supermarkets in his own neighbour- 
hood. 

Mulligan says that only about 10 per cent of the food 
on local supermarket shelves is made in Quebec. The 
report's recommendations would increase this percent- 
age, and bring fresher food to the table while lowering 
fuel consumption costs. 

Of course, there is no guarantee that these recom- 
mendations will be implemented, and no clear timeline 
for their integration. It is likely up to consumer insis- 
tence to push the recommendations from politicians’ 
shelves to grocers’ shelves. 


around the kitchen table 


Foodscapes, 1951-2001” Other Concordians presenting 
their work or attending are Jessica Mudry (General 
Studies), Christine Jourdan (Sociology & Anthropology) 
and Bianca Grohmann (JMSB). 

Diane Bisson, of the Université de Montréal, has stud- 
ied how the eating environment can be made more 
encouraging for children who are in the hospital for a 
long period and have lost their appetite. Yet another 
traced the peculiar history of margarine, finding that 
the uncertainty over how this “constructed food prod- 
uct” should be classified has influenced how it is regu- 
lated and consumed. 

Laurette Dubé, of McGill, studied the dining patterns 
of a representative group of women, comparing their 
meals eaten at home with those eaten elsewhere. The 
results suggest that the meals eaten at home were more 
nutritious, smaller, and more satisfying. Other studies 
looked at how young low-income women are prone to 
use cheap, widely available prepared foods, and the 
ways Quebec children eat their meals. 

One study is titled “Things Taste Better in Small 
Houses. In it, Alice Julier, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
looks at how we give dinner parties, barbecues and 
potlucks, and the relationship between domestic hospi- 
tality and the built environment of the household. 

This is a subject that excites architect Richman 
Kenneally, who spent three years designing and saving 
for the reconstruction of her own kitchen so that it 


would be the warm, intimate, yet efficient heart of her 
family’s domestic life. 

She's a proponent of what she calls “mindful eating” 
It's the opposite of the careless grazing that seems to 
characterize the modern eating day — grabbing a bag of 
chips, swigging a soft drink, popping a pathetic imita- 
tion of gourmet cuisine into the microwave and eating 
it standing up. A reaction against these lazy habits is 
building, with the increasing popularity of 100-mile (i.e., 
locally produced) dinners, the French concept of terroir 
(taste of place), and the Slow Food Movement. 

Richman Kenneally talks with scorn about the maga- 
zines and TV shows that show such abominations as 
the freestanding kitchen sink — something that could 
not have been designed by anyone who ever washed a 
carrot or a dish. In fact, her recent observation of lavish 
new homes suggests that in many cases, their owners 
must rarely use their kitchens, so pristine and impracti- 
cal are their design. 

“Equally important are our own daily rituals. With 
minor tweaking, our environment can help us become 
more mindful of our food, rather than treating it as fuel- 
on-the-go,’ Richman Kenneally said. 

LeBel has a suggestion. “Take two seconds to smell 
your food deeply at the beginning of each meal. Two 
seconds — that's all it takes” 

Domestic Foodscapes is by invitation only, but you 
can reach the organizers at rrk@alcor.concordia.ca 
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Joshua Redler, Brian Chungwing and Adam Gold contemplate yet another flurry while raising money for Dans 
la Rue by sleeping outside for five days. 
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BARBARA BLACK 


Three business students 
showed they know how to gen- 
erate revenue last week. They 
raised a whopping $38,397 for 
Dans la Rue by camping outside 
in the cold. 

Adam Gold, Brian Chungwing 
and Joshua Redler took part in 
Five Days for the Homeless: 
Students Supporting Youth at 
Risk, which encourages students 
to raise money and awareness 
for a local charity. It started three 
years ago at the Alberta School 
of Business and has spread to 
include other schools. Our stu- 
dents raised the most money of 
the ten participating schools 
this year. 

Concordia’s gritty downtown 
campus is ideally suited to this 
project, and the trio threw them- 
selves into the effort. 

They stayed outside the Guy 
Metro Building from 5 p.m. 
Sunday, March 9, until 5 p.m. 
the following Friday. Following 
the rules, they spent no money, 
relying on the kindness of 
strangers and friends for food 
and drink. No showers, but 
they could use a Concordia 


CLASSACTION 





washroom. They had to keep 
going to class and go to any 
meetings they normally would 
attend. 

Temperatures went down to 
-12°C, and it snowed. They 
reported that it was disconcert- 
ing to lie in their sleeping bags 
and hear the cars going by so 
close to them. 

They had lots of company, and 
some of their visitors stayed 
overnight, including Professors 
Mahesh Martin 
Martens member 


Sharma and 
and staff 
Karim Boulos. 

They got lots of attention, too. 
CUTV produced video blogs, and 
they were well covered by the 
Montreal media. 

Then the donations started 
The Canadian 
Federation of Students National 
gave $500. ASFA, the Arts and 
Science Federation of [student] 
$1,000. 
Concordia University gave 
$5,000. The Royal Bank gave 
$2,000. Many individuals donat- 


rolling in. 


Associations, gave 


ed generously. 

Their goal was $15,000, but 
when an anonymous angel gave 
$15,000, they doubled it, and still 
put it over the top. 





The art of discussing museum collections 


KAREN HERLAND 





The woman standing in front of 
the tiny, red-saturated canvas in 
the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts (MMFA) looks a little nerv- 
ous. But within a few minutes 
she is animatedly engaging fel- 
low students in a critical discus- 
sion of just what the Nude on a 
Red Sofa might be thinking and 
what Kees van Dongen likely 
intended when he painted the 
brothel worker wearing only jew- 
els and makeup. 

Atara Bentob’s presentation is 
the culmination of two terms of 
study in CE 2352. This year, the 
course is co-taught by Anita 
Grants of Concordia’s Faculty of 
Fine Arts and Linda Goossens, a 
professional educator at the 
museum. 

Students who take “Becoming 
a Musem Guide” learn about the 
MMFA’s collection, but more 
important, they learn how to 
present that information as 
guides for visiting elementary 
school students, tourists or art 
undergrads. Grants is responsi- 
ble for 30 hours of theory related 
to the collections. Goossens pro- 
vides 30 hours of museum peda- 


gogy; she is completing her MA 
in Education. The two trade off 
weeks over the two-semester 
course. 

The Continuing Education 
course has been offered every 
second year for over a decade. 
Passing it is a requirement for 
anyone who wishes to apply to 
the museum as a volunteer 
guide. The few who are accepted 


as volunteers must then take 
another four- or five-day course 
before they can volunteer at the 
MMEFA. 

Bentob was presenting a par- 
tial practice run of a tour she had 
devised herself. The students 
were asked to thematically link 
six works in the museum's col- 
lection in a half-hour package 
tour that would appeal to muse- 


um-goers. 

As Bentob discusses Nude on a 
Red Sofa, the artist, Fauvism, and 
the early 20th century, when the 


-painting was produced, her 


peers time her and evaluate her 
every gesture. 

The students’ critiques are 
based on a checklist used to eval- 
uate actual volunteer guides. 
The students check one anoth- 





One of the MMFA guides discusses the same painting (at right) that Diane Russell selected to present to fel- 
low students for her final project in the Continuing Education “Becoming a Museum Guide” course. 
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ers vocabulary and body lan- 


. guage, and cheer each other on. 


Students need to be familiar 
with the museum's collection 
across different periods, styles 
and works. The training is as 
pedagogical as it is content-driv- . 
en, with students evaluating 
each other on the accessibility of 
the information and their ability 
to help their audience connect 
to challenging or unfamiliar 
work. 

When Jackie Moore introduces 
her chosen painting, she recalls 
her own son's reaction to seeing 
it for the first time. Diane Russell 
deftly fits her chosen artist's per- 
sonal life and preoccupations 
into the story his work tells. 

Mary McQueen Reidy is semi- 
retired after raising three sons, 
working as a nurse and later 
teaching a new generation of 
nurses. She said she took the 
course because she had always 
been interested in art, but felt 
uncomfortable and out of place 
in a museum environment. 
Now she confidently moves up 
and down the stairwells of the 
MMFAs two buildings, pointing 
out favourite canvases along 
the way. 
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Fine arts alums share collective wisdom 


KAREN HERLAND 


Struggling in obscurity in a gar- 
ret is not the only way to be a 
practicing artist. Several mem- 
bers of collaborative art projects 
with Concordia connections got 
together under the theme “One 
is the loneliest number” to pres- 
ent their take on art communi- 
ties and networks. 

The panel discussion, part of 
Art Matters and co-sponsored by 
the Fine Arts Chapter of the 
Alumni Association, brought 
four grads and a part-time facul- 
ty member together on March 4. 
Organizer and emcee Joshua 
Barndt pointed out that the orig- 
inal impetus for Art Matters in 
2000 came from students who 
wondered how they could show 
their work off-campus and “find 
places and people to work with? 

Fine Arts Alumni Officer Linda 
Rice introduced the event by 
noting that these discussions 
offer a rare opportunity for grad- 
uates to interact with faculty and 
current students outside of a 
classroom setting. Each of the 
panelists had something very 
specific to share about the role 
that collective action had played 
in their artistic practice. 

“One is not the loneliest num- 
ber. All you need is one person 
with an idea and the drive to see it 
through. Then you start to meet 
other people with the same 
idea.” That was Luke Correia- 
Damude’s_ rejoinder to the 
panel's theme. Correia-Damude 
is ending the second year run- 





ning the Whippersnapper 
Gallery (www.whippersnapper.ca). 

The successful collective project 
began in Toronto almost as a dare. 
Frustrated with a gallery system 
which either required years as an 
established artist or turning over 
most of the sales back to the 
gallery as commission, Correia- 
Damude tried to come up with a 
way to let non-established artists 
show their work. 

He found a huge, unused 
space on Front St. in Toronto 
and offered to clean it up for the 


owner if he could use it as exhi- 
bition space until the building 
was sold. 

Although that space sold after a 
few months, the money raised was 
parlayed into the Whippersnapper 
Gallery on College St. Correia- 
Damude and friends now offer the 
2,500-foot-square space at cost to 
younger artists, performers and 
producers. The gallery is booked 
almost through this calendar year 
and they may soon be eligible for 
funding. 

Michelle Lacombe, who grad- 


uated in 2006, had a similar if 
more formal experience as pro- 
gramming assistant at Articule, 
an artist-run gallery that moved 
into a Mile End storefront space. 

Lacombe spoke of how volun- 
teering at an artist-run centre 
offers the opportunity to meet 
artists from a range of practices, 
“especially in Montreal, where 
the anglophone community can 
be transient.’ Like Correia- 


Damude, she was attracted to 
the project by the opportunity 
to participate in showcasing 





As Art Matters wound down for its eighth year, students continued to perform and exhibit anywhere they 
could. Above, a performance of Look in my Box in the lobby of the EV Building on March 12. 


His Excellency Dr. Musaed Al-Haroun, the Ambassador of Kuwait to Canada,, paid a visit March 11 to 
Concordia. He is seen above, flanked by, left to right, Associate Vice-President (international) Liselyn 
Adams, Vice-President External Relations and Secretary-General Bram Freedman, President Michael Di 
Grappa and Professor Emeritus Henry Habib, former chair of the Political Science Department. 
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others’ work. 

For G. Scott MacLeod, who 
helped found La Raza Group 
(larazagroup.com/) the murals 
produced by the group become 
both a means to build commu- 
nities around the world and a 
fundraising method in that 
commercial sales support the 
travel and community-building 
pro-jects elsewhere. Projects 
have developed in Ireland, 
Mexico, Africa 
Canada. 

For Jahsun, a musician with 
the Kalmunity Vibe Collective 
(kalmunity.com/), collaborative 
process and discussion is essen- 
tial to music creation. The col- 
lective grew organically from 
like-minded people meeting reg- 
ularly to share work in progress 
and to jam together. 

“Witnessing that effort led 
other people to gravitate toward 
that” Jahsun described the 
process as very organic. Each 
performance depends on the 
mood of the performers who 


and across 


show up, and the audience. “You 
don't have to be a singer or a 
poet. You can talk and you can 
say something” 

Finally, 
member 


part-time faculty 


Rachael Van Fossen 
spoke of her experience withthe 
Rights Here! theatre project and 
the love/hate relationship she 
has with collective art projects. 
Balancing an individual and a 
collective vision within the 
parameters of funding expecta- 
tions is both challenging and 
humbling, in her view. 


$1.3 million donation to MIGS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 
positive impact on genocide 
prevention, early warning and 
accountability for war crimes 
around the world. Our gradu- 
ates are making meaningful 
contributions to government 
agencies, regional security 
organizations, NGOs and edu- 
cational institutions. 

“From the Armenian geno- 
cide to the Holocaust, from 
Cambodia to Rwanda and 
Darfur, MIGS stands in the front 
ranks of respected research cen- 
tres, and is consulted whenever 
issues related to genocide and 
crimes against humanity arise. 
This generous gift will make it 
possible for us to strengthen 
and further our mission? 


Chalk heads to London, 
Madrid and Kigali in March and 
April for consultations on the 
situation in Darfur, the activi- 
ties of hate media, and the 
development of new forms of 
evidence to document genocide 
before domestic and interna- 
tional courts. 

Kathy Assayag, 
President, Advancement and 
Alumni Relations, was especial- 
ly pleased with the generous 
gift, which signals a great lead- 


Vice- 


up to the university’s major 
fundraising campaign. 

“We are grateful to alumni 
like James M. Stanford, who 
continue to support their alma 
mater and higher education in 
general,’ she said. 
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MARCH 20 TO APRIL 3 
CJOURNAL@ALCOR.CONCORDIA.CA 


Modern Dialogues: Paradox and Violence 


Sociology & Anthropology's Centre for Cosmopolitan Studies is holding an inaugural collo- 
quium on Modern Dialogues: Paradox and Violence on March 26 at 4 p.m. in H-1120. 
Professors Amor, Legros, and Neves will each have 7 minutes to present how certain ambigu- 
ities between "selves" and “others” that have resulted in exclusion and mass violence before 
attendees join in the discussion. Amor will focus on Post-Emancipation Southern United 
States, Neves will examine the set of problems in the context of tensions that exist between 
human and non-human selves, and Legros will discuss the worldwide opposition through the 
UN and the UNESCO to the late modern cosmopolitan project and its hope for a global cul- 
ture and citizenship. The ensuing discussion will be moderated by Greg Nielson. Please RSVP 
to knevesgr@alcor.concordia.ca or meiramor@alcor.concordia.ca 


Remedios' Terrarium 


The Topological Media Lab presents recent work on responsive environments at the FOFA 
Gallery, 1515 Ste. Catherine St. W., from March 19 to April 5. The installation by Canada 
Research Chair in New Media Arts Sha Xin Wei, titled Remedios’ Terrarium, is based on the 
alchemical homology between the Gallery and the activity of the street and corridors out- 
side.The Gallery is open from Monday to Friday, from 11 a.m. till 7 p.m. and admission is free. 
The vernissage is March 20 from 6 to 8 p.m. Please see fofagallery.concordia.ca/ for full details. 


The Leaders' Prison 


Robert Galavan, director of the Centre for Business, Management and Innovation Studies at 
the National University of Ireland, will present his research on the correlation between suc- 
cess, leadership, and level of discretion. He claims many leaders are unknowingly imprisoned 
behind invisible bars that control their thoughts, their enthusiasm, and ultimately their 
actions. The lecture is on Friday, March 28 from 2 to 4 p.m. in GM 403-02. Please direct 
enquiries to Steven H. Appelbaum, Professor of Management, at shappel@alcor.concordia.ca 


Michael Broomfield's Ghosts 


As part of Cinema Politica, Michael Broomfield’s film Ghosts will be screened on Monday, 
March 31 in H-110 at 7:30 p.m. Part fiction, part non-fiction, the film traces the plight of 
Chinese migrant workers in the U.K. www.cinemapolitica.org 


University and support staff settle 





Modernist Montréal 


The exhibition This is Montréal! continues at the Ellen Gallery until April 19. Curated by 
Andrew Hunter, the exhibit features drawings and sculptures from the Gallery's collection by 
artists such as Guido Molinari, Frangoise Sullivan and Marcel Barbeau, that map the 
Montréal of Hunter's childhood. For more, call 514-848-2424, ext. 4750 or see www.ellen- 
gallery.concordia.ca/ 


The Un/Contained Body 


The Humanities Doctoral Program and the Center for Interdisciplinary Studies in Society and 
Culture present The Un/Contained Body: Performances and Forum 2008, a two-day event in col- 
laboration with Studio 303. On April 13 and 14, at Studio 303, 372 Ste. Catherine St. W., perform- 
ances will kick off an afternoon of discussions focusing on artistic and theoretical practices that 
explore the body and its physical boundaries. Admission is free. For full details, please see grad- 
uatestudies.concordia.ca/programs/Interdisciplinarity/humanities/specialevents/ 


Welcoming Change 


The Employee Assistance Program offers lunch seminars to all Concordia employees free of 
charge. On Tuesday, March 25, from noon to 1:15 p.m., a seminar, Welcoming Change into your 
Life, will be held in L-AD 210. This seminar helps participants to better understand the com- 
mon reactions to change and focuses on the key principles and common wisdom that is use- 
ful in managing it. For details, please see eap.concordia.ca/ 


Clothing Swap 


On Thursday, March 27 at 4 p.m., Multi-faith Chaplaincy’s Peer Support Program will hold a 
clothing swap at annex Z, (2090 Mackay), room 05. Exchange what you no longer need for 
what interests you. Drop-offs accepted from Monday till Thursday, from 11am to 5pm. 





David Suzuki returns 


The Arts and Science Federation of Associations (ASFA) has invited David Suzuki back to 
Concordia on April 3 at 1 p.m. in H-110, All students are welcome to attend. Free tickets are 
at the ASFA office, 2150 Bishop, Room 203. 





Concordia student? 


Concordia Student Union (CSU) 
Undergraduate Elections 


March 25, 26, 27 


JQTVSSIT3 NOLWVA 


“1 will help create my future.” 


The roughly 500 members of the support services union CUSSU have a new collective agreement. The previ- 
ous contract ran out in 2002, negotiations began in 2004, and this contract runs to May 31, 2010. 

Above, President Michael Di Grappa and CUSSU president André Legault (seated) sign it as their 
respective teams look on. On the left are the university's team: Maurice René de Cotret (Director of 
Employee and Labour Relations), Andrée-Anne Bouchard (Senior Employee Relations Advisor), Catherine 
Sutherland (Director IT Planning & Development), Marc Turcot, from the legal firm De Grandpré Chait, Roger 
Coté (Acting VP, Services); and then the union's team: CSN advisor Athena Davis, Shirley Masterson (VP 
Grievances) and Suzanne Downs. 


WELECTIONS 


WCuAA 


Concordia University 
Alumni Association 
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CONCORDIAPIX 





While most of us hunkered down with DVDs to sit out the March 8 
storm, Concordia Outdoors decided to do what they love best by 
- tobogganing at Beaver Lake. If that kind of commitment sounds 
good to you, get in touch with them at: outdoor.concordia.ca/ 
The group has grown to 160 members since it gained CSU 
recognition in January of 2007. The group is active year-round 


_ with numerous ways to participate and activities dictated by, 


‘member interests. 
_ Of course, that dof entree ouoers ot ote fait of 





A season is more 
than standings 









NiWd¥8 AYOD ASILUNOD 


Don't you wish the snow would melt so you could watch the Stingers play ball? In this shot, taken at the 
Nationals last year, Marco Masciotra (22), Ryan Tasciyan (36) and Alex Lusk (16) congratulate Andrew D’lorio. 


Cory RAPKIN 


It was not a strong season for 
varsity teams at Concordia com- 
pared to recent years, at least in 
the standings. 

The women's basketball team 
finished third in the Quebec divi- 
sion with an 8-8 record, losing in 
the first round of the playoffs to 
UQAM. The women's hockey 
team found themselves in the 
basement of a tough Quebec 
division with a 4-14 record, los- 
ing in the first round to their 
phenomenal cross-town rivals 
from McGill. 

On the mens side, it was the 
first time in five years the basket- 
ball team did not conquer the 
Quebec division, posting a 9-7 
record. They came in second 
behind Laval and lost to them in 
the Quebec final. The football 
team also lost to Laval in the 
Quebec final, and came in third 
place in the regular season. And 
the men’s hockey team failed to 
make the playoffs for the first time 
in six years, with an 11-14-3 record 
that put them in last place in the 
tough OUA Far East division. 

Perhaps Kevin Figsby, ‘head 
coach of the men’s hockey team, 


says it best: “People look at 
standings and automatically 
paint us in a negative light 
because we didn’t make the play- 
offs. 

“What they don't realize is 
that this was a season of extreme 
highs. Our team got to play at 
the Bell Center, they got to travel 
to Europe, and it’s things like this 
that really complement being a 
student athlete. It’s so important 
for developing the players for 
future seasons’ 

A bright spot for Concordia 
athletics was the baseball team, 
who lost in the final game of the 
nationals. It was the Stingers’ 
first appearance there in their 
13-year existence. 

Despite the snow-covered 
streets, the baseball team has 
started indoor training sessions. 
There are familiar and new 
faces, all with an upbeat attitude. 

“This is the third year I’ve held 
indoor practices, and because of 
the experience and success of 
last year, this is the best? said 
Howard Schwartz, head coach 
since the team joined the league. 

“I am very impressed. They are 
very focused, have great chem- 
istry and are really looking for- 


ward to next year because they 
believe they have unfinished 
business to take care of” 

Despite finishing a modest 
.500 (8-8) in the regular season, 
the Stingers made some acquisi- 
tions late in the season that 
helped in their push to the finals. 
Flamethrowers Julian Tucker 
and Danny Prata joined the 
team alongside Danny’s brother 
Andrew after losing in the finals 
in Repentigny of their summer 
season, which is spent in the 
Quebec junior elite league. 

The three provided a boost to 
an already skilled team. They 
cruised through the Quebec con- 
ference playoffs en route to a 
berth in the nationals in New 
Brunswick. At the nationals, the 
Stingers came up one game 
short, losing to the University of 
New Brunswick despite a strong 
pitching performance by Tucker, 
who gave up two hits. 

The Stingers have had to say 
goodbye to some _ players, 
including Chris Dyer, a solid 
lefty pitcher, and Ron Snell, a 
utility man, but the additions 
should be worth watching 
come September, when the sea- 
son begins. 


